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Abbot’s  way  to  do  good,  339. 

Alexander’s  preacher  from  the  press, 
341. 

Annuals,  the  ;  character  of  these  pro¬ 
ductions,  658  ;  (Jems  of  Beauty ;  ei- 
tracts^  658,  et  teq ;  Picturesque  An¬ 
nual,  659;  Drawing-Room  Scrap¬ 
book;  extract,  660,  et  seq,;  Fisher’s 
Juvenile  Scrap-book,  661 ;  Friend¬ 
ship’s  Offering,  662  ;  Landscape  An¬ 
nual,  ib. ;  Christian  Keepsake,  663 ; 
extracts,  664,  et  seq, ;  Syria,  &c.  665  ; 
Children  of  the  nobility,  ib,  ;  extract, 
ib,  et  seq, ;  Keepsake,  666 ;  Forget- 
me-not,  ib, ;  extract,  667. 

Anti-Mammon  ;  occasion  of  the  work 
attacked  in  it,  636 ;  character  of  this 
production,  637 ;  its  absurd  and  ma¬ 
licious  inferences,  638 ;  inconsequen¬ 
tial  objections  to  the  ])hraseology 
and  sentiments  of  Mammon,  ib,  et 
seq.  ;  defence  of  the  orthodoxy  of 
that  volume,  639,  et  seq, ;  antino- 
mian  nature  of  the  objection  taken 
against  it  by  the  preshyterian  re¬ 
view  and  the  associated  authors,  643, 
et  seq. 

Assumptions  of  the  clergy ;  union  of 
church  and  state  dependent  on  interest 
or  prejudice,  551  ;  absence  of  means 
of  defence  apparent  in  the  conduct  of 
its  supporters,  ib. ;  Mr.  Thorn’s  cha¬ 
racter  as  an  author  highly  valuable, 
ib, ;  assumption  that  the  clergy  are 
the  ouly  authorized  ministers  of  the 
gospel  overthrown,  553. 

Ballard,  Stephen,  Treatise  on  the  nature 
of  timber  trees,  117,  118. 

Barth’s  brief  history  of  the  church,  119. 

Bench  and  Bar  ;  character  of  the  author’s 
writings,  627,  et  seq, ;  anecdote  cf  lord 
Brougham,  628 ;  of  lord  Denman, 
629,  etseq.;  of  justice  Vaughan,  631, 
et  seq.  ;  faults  of  the  author’s  style, 
635. 

Brougham,  opinions  of  lord ;  effects 
of  his  labours  in  behalf  of  the  people, 
287;  his  precocity,  288  ;  constancy  in 
politics,  289  ;  extract  of  speech  on  edu¬ 
cation,  ib,  et  seq, ;  an  a  trial  for  libel  on 
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the  clergp,  292  ;  religious  tenets  exclude 
honest  men,  not  knaves,  293  ;  legal  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  church,  ib,  et  seq, ;  torq 
profession  if  reform  in  183.‘>,  294,  et 
seq, ;  reasons  ixhp  lord  Brougham  is^  not 
in  office,  296,  et  seq, 

Browne’s,  sir  Thomas,  works  ;  tribute  to 
their  editor,  368 ;  character  of  sir 
Thomas  Browne’s  knowledge,  ib,  et 
seq, ;  extract,  ib, ;  criticism  on  his 
phraseology,  369,  et  seq, ;  contents  of 
first  volume,  ib, ;  conduct  of  sir  Thos. 
on  a  trial  for  witchcraft,  371  ;  nligio 
medici,t6.;  extracts,  372  ;  remarks  on 
it,  ib.  extract,  373 ;  defence  of  Brown 
from  tiie  charge  of  irreligion,  ib. ;  his 
closing  prayer,  374;  his  vulgar  errors, 
ib. ;  garden  of  Cyrus,  375 ;  Christian 
morals,  ib, ;  extract,  376 ;  resembled 
C.  Lamb,  ib, ;  extract,  ib. 

Bull’s  hints  to  mothers,  670. 

Bulwer’s  (R.  L.)  Athens  and  the  Athe¬ 
nians  ;  object  of  the  work,  458;  of 
the  article,  ib, ;  circumstances  which 
render  the  history  of  Greece  so  attrac¬ 
tive,  ib, ;  early  history  of  Attica,  ib, 
et  seq,  ;  slavery,  and  an  hereditary 
aristocracy,  459,  et  seq, ;  return  of  the 
Ileruclida*,  460;  state  of  Athens  under 
Theseus,  461  ;  early  government  of 
Greece,  462  ;  improvement  of  them* 
ib. ;  Solon,  464,  et  seq,  ;  Pisistratus, 
165,  et  seq,  ;  his  sons,  466,  et  seq, ; 
Darius,  467 ;  digression  respecting 
Persia,  467,  et  seq, ;  Persian  invasions 
of  Greece  ;  Miltiades,  Aristides,  and 
Themistocles,  469 — 479;  Pausanias, 
479;  Cimon,  ib, ;  l*ericlos,  480 — 482  ; 
character  of  Bulwer’s  work,  482,  et 
seq, ;  faults  of  his  style,  t6. 

Campbell’s  letters  from  the  South  ;  more 
successful  as  a  writer  of  poetry  than 
prose,  ^109 ;  bis  neglect  of  his  vocation, 
ib, ;  Algiers,  410;  extract,  411;  ex¬ 
tract,  412  ;  Moorish  women,  413; 
origin  of  the  Moors,  i6.;  Jews,  ih, ; 
Arabs  ;  extract,  ib, ;  literature  of  Al¬ 
giers,  414;  extract,  4\5, 

Campbell’s  poetical  works,  231. 

Church-rates ;  sir  John  Campbell’s  letter 
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to  lord  Stanley,  and  other  tracts,  on  the 
subject,  1C9;  four  aspects  iu  which 
the  question  of  church  rates  may  be 
viewed — abstract  reason,  divine  au¬ 
thority,  antiquity,  present  legal  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  a  property,  109 — 114  j 
extract,  as  to  their  antiquity,  112, 113  ; 
no  rate  legal  except  prospective,  114, 
115;  character  of  works  reviewed, 
115;  present  position  of  the  question, 
115. 

Chalmer's  Discourses,  232. 

Clark’s  (Adam)  detached  pieces,  231. 

Clarkson’s  researches;  their  value,  316  ; 
notion  of  sacrifices  could  not  have  been 
spontaneims,  ih.;  too  strict  adherence  to 
authorized  version,  ib,  et  seq. 

Conversations  on  the  human  frame  and 
five  senses,  670. 

Cottle’s  (Joseph)  recollections  of  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  137  ;  circumstances  in 
which  the  work  originated,  137,  et 
seq.  ;  character  of  the  work,  138 ; 
what  biography  ought  to  be,  but  sel¬ 
dom  is,  138,  et  seq. ;  contents  of  the 
work,  141  ;  Coleridge’s  early  life  and 
opinions,  141,  142;  his  inairiage, 
143;  account  of  Gilbert,  144;  ac¬ 
count  of  tho  author's  brother  Amos, 
and  remarks  on  it,  ib. ;  Coleridge’s 
habits,  ih.  et  seq. ;  letter  to  Cottle,  145  ; 
his  various  literary  projects,  146 ; 
curious  sermons  preached  by  him, 
147  ;  his  domestic  life  and  condition 
of  his  mind  at  this  time,  ib, ;  project 
of  an  epic  poem,  ib.  et  seq.  ;  defect  in 
Coleridge’s  poetic  temperament,  148  ; 
extracts  from  his  correspondence,  149  ; 
departure  for  Germany,  ih, ;  reflections 
on  his  life  up  to  this  period,  ib.  et  seq.; 
difliculty  of  determining  what  he  was 
fit  for,  150;  notice  of  Southey,  and 
extract,  ib.  et  seq,  ;  extract  from  a 
letter  of  sir  H.  Davy,  151,  et  seq,; 
imecdote  of  Coleridge  when  a  soldier, 
152  ;  Coleridge  at  Malta,  153  ;  again 
in  llristol,  ih. ;  his  wretchedness,  ib.  ; 
ex  tract  from  a  letter,  ib. ;  his  pecuniary 
difficulties,  153;  hishahit  ofUiudanum- 
drinking,  154  ;  reflections  on  it,  155, 
156  ;  Coleridge’s  letters  of  confession 
and  self-reproach  on  this  subject,  156 
— 158 ;  spe&nlations  on  the  Trinitp,  158, 
et  seq. ;  remarks  on  it,  159;  his  reli¬ 
gious  opinions,  and  probable  character 
of  his  posthumous  work,  159,  160  ; 
analysis  of  his  mind,  161,  et  seq.;  his 
style,  162, 163  ,  extracts  from  his  wri¬ 
tings,  163;  general  character  of  inr. 
Cottle’s  work,  163,  et  seq, 

Courtenay’s  t,T.  P.)  life  of  sir  W.  Tem¬ 
ple,  5t)2;  little  known  of  Temple’s 
history,  i6. ;  his  prudent  and  upright 


character,  ib.  et  seq, ;  sources  from 
which  the  present  w'ork  has  been  com¬ 
piled,  503 ;  sketch  of  Temple’s  life, 
public  negotiations,  &c.  503—514; 
remarks  on  his  writings,  514,  et  seq* 

Cox  and  Hoby’s  religion  in  America, 
340. 

Curate  of  Steinhollt;  Iceland  peopled 
in  the  ninth  century  from  Norway, 
318 ;  Icelandic  republic,  ib.  ;  in  1387 
transferred  to  Denmark, t6. ;  originally 
pagan,  ib, ;  now,  and  for  ages,  one  of 
the  most  moral  and  best  informed  of 
communities,  t6. ;  degree  of  education 
prevalent,  319  ;  merit  of  the  tale,  ib, 

Davies’s  lectures  on  prophecy,  669. 

Diarmid’s  w  orks  of  Cowper,23l. 

Dissent  (practical  evils  of,  by  a  clergy - 
gyman),  185  ;  sentiments  of  evangeli¬ 
cal  clergymen  towards  dissent,  185; 
specimen  of  the  author  s  knowledge,  185  ; 
remarks  on  the  passage  extracted,  ib, 
et  seq, ;  misrepresentations  of  the  au- 
tlior  cited  and  exposed,  186,  et  seq. ; 
his  partiality,  187  ;  misrepresentation 
of  Baptists,  189 ;  his  uncharitable  re¬ 
marks  on  extemporaneous  prayer,  ih. ; 
his  coarse  and  abusive  style,  ib, ;  ex¬ 
tract,  190. 

Dissenters  (the  duty  of  at  the  present 
crisis),  204 ;  position  of  the  country, 
ib. ;  politics  are  becoming  the  study 
of  the  nation,  t6.;  increasing  influence 
of  the  commons,  and  decline  of  tory- 
isra,  205,  206  ;  the  contest  between 
the  compulsory  and  voluntary  systems 
in  religion  another  feature  of  the 
times,  207,  et  seq, ;  sketch  of  the  jio- 
litical  changes  since  1834, 208,  et  seq. ; 
errors  of  ministers  in  the  last  parlia¬ 
ment,  211;  hopes  from  the  accession 
of  the  queen,  ib.  et  seq,  ;  the  conduct 
ministers  may  be  supposed  likely  to 
pursue,  213 ;  dissenters  must  help 
themselves,  if  they  expect  ministers  to 
help  them,  213,  et  seq. ;  extract  from 
“  the  address  of  the  United  Commit¬ 
tee,”  214,  et  seq, ;  the  conduct  dis 
senters  should  pursue,  215,  et  seq. ; 
reply  to  those  who  charge  them  w'ith 
political  activity,  216. 

Duncan’s  sacred  philosophy  of  the  sea- 
.  sons,  118. 

Egyptians  (Lane’s  modern)  ;  change  in 
the  character  of  nations  by  time,  345  ; 
contrast  presented  between  relics  of 
antiquity  and  their  present  condition, 
346;  Egypt  perhaps  a  chronological 
table  for  all  time,  ih. ;  the  author’s 
view  confined  to  w  hat  is  modern,  347  ; 
his  work  a  mine  of  correct  information. 
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348 ;  climate  of  E)iypt,  ib. ;  houses, 
ih, ;  population,  ib. ;  inadequacy  of 
land  cultivation,  ib. ;  dress,  350 ;  i)er< 
sonal  appearance,  ib. ;  value  set  on 
children,  351 ;  religion  and  laws,  ib. 
et  seq. ;  extract,  353  ;  government  of 
Ali,  353 ;  a  crusidng  tyranny,  354 ; 
courts  of  law,  ib. ;  modes  of  living, 
355 ,  facility  of  divorce,  356  ;  con¬ 
scription,  357  ;  means  used  to  avoid 
it,  ih. ;  the  code  of  politeness,  ib.  et 
seq. ;  extract,  358 ;  mabomedan  col¬ 
lege,  ib. :  extract,  ib. ;  the  void  of 
knowledge  occupied  by  superstition, 
359  ;  genii,  ib. ;  veneration  for  idiots, 
ib.  ;  extract,  360  ;  Durweeshes,  t6. ; 
their  hre-feats,  ib. ;  extracts,  361 ;  ma¬ 
gic,  ib.  ;  its  forms,  36^ ;  put  to  the 
proof,  ib.  et  seq. ;  not  to  be  explained 
by  contrivance  orthe  arts  of  jugglery, 
364 ;  must  be  referred  to  a  supernatu¬ 
ral  agency,  365;  summary  of  (Egyptian 
character,  366  ;  popular  amusements, 
ib.et  seq. 

Elections  (result  of)  ;  state  of  things 
after  the  congress  of  Vienna,  3*20,  et 
seq.;  growth  of  discontent  with  ad¬ 
vanced  intelligence,  321  ;  forces  the 
duke  of  Wellington  to  retire,  322; 
estimate  of  William  IV,  ib. ;  just 
hopes  entertained  of  his  successor, 
323  ;  character  of  aristocracy,  ib. ; 
their  pervading  influence,  ih.  ;  their 
allies  in  the  clergy,  324 ;  disgraceful 
conduct,  ih.  et  seq. ;  the  order  of  gen¬ 
try,  326  ;  alteration  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  ih.  agricultural  classes,  ih. ;  now 
by  the  50th  clause,  become  serfs  of 
landed  proprietors,  ih. ;  small  shop¬ 
keepers,  327,  et  seq, ;  operative  elect¬ 
ors,  328;  insufficiently  informed  by 
the  sources  of  knowledge  hitherto 
open  to  them,  ih. ;  non-electors,  329  ; 
their  condition,  i5. ;  household  suffrage 
advocated,  ih. ;  conservatives,  330  ; 
ministerialists,  332  ;  radicals,  333, 
Evangelist,  nos.  1  and  2,  119. 
Excitement  (the  new),  557. 

Francis’s  British  ferns,  .551. 

Goldsmith  (Oliver,  miscellaneous  works 
of,  edited  by  Prior),  27;  object  of 
the  review,  ih. ;  analysis  of  Gold¬ 
smith’s  intellectual  clharacter,  27 — 
30  ;  mode  in  which  he  composed  his 
histories  of  England,  30  ;  the  charm  of 
his  style,  30,  31  ;  rejections  on  the  co¬ 
ronation  of  George  I  fl.  31 , 32  ;  to  what 
causes  Goldsmith’s  elegance  and  ease 
are  partly  to  be  attributed,  32,  33  ; 
anecdote  of  Robert  Hall,  ib,;  Mr. 
Prior’s  labours  as  editor  chr.racteriif  d. 


33,  M ;  the  new  matter  in  this  edi¬ 
tion,  34  ,*  contents  of  the  volumes, 
ib. ;  quality  of  the  recovered  pieces, 

34,  35  ;  jtaper  on  abuse  of  our  enemies, 

35,  36  ;  account  of  an  illumiruttiim,  37; 
preface  to  the  general  history  of  the 
world,  37,  ^18 ;  extracts  from  his  reviews, 
38 — 40  ;  lines  from  his  oraCorto  ^  the 
captivity,  40,  41. 

Greenhill^s  exposition  of  Esekiel,  edited 
by  James  Sherman  ;  objection  to  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  written  in  dead  languages,  stat^ 
and  met,  198,  et  seq,;  in  reality  an  ar¬ 
gument  in  their  favour,  &c.,  199  ;  the 
reformation  and  tlie  revival  simultane¬ 
ous,  200 ;  our  obligations  to  our  elder 
theologians,  200 ;  value  of  the  present 
edition  of  Greenhill,  201  ;  account  of 
the  author,  extracts  from  the  editor's 
preface,  201  ;  extracts  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  tlie  work,  201,  et  seq, ;  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  work,  202  ;  account  of 
Cobbin’s  condensed  commentary,  202, 
et  seq. ;  remarks  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith 
upon  it,  203,  et  seq..  See. 

llallam’s  (Henry)  history  of  European 
literature,  298  ;  general  character  of 
the  volume,  298,  et  seq.;  qualifications 
requisite  for  producing  a  work  on  this 
subject,  299,  et  seq. ;  eminently  found 
in  Mr.  Hallam,  .'101,  et  seq.,  .’1()2  ;  ac¬ 
count  of  bistorico-literary  works  on 
this  subject,  302,  30.‘1  ;  analysis  of 
the  present  work,  30.1 — 305  ;  iuveutum 
if  paper,  306,  et  seq,  ;  the  history  of 
hookselling,  .308,  et  seq, ;  sizes  if  hooks, 
311  ;  Mr.  Hallam’s  opinion  of  Luther, 
remarks  on  it,  312— .315. 

Hebrews,  a  summary  of  wbat  is  found 
in  it,  377  ;  extracts,  378,  et  seq. ;  er- 
tracts,  379  ;  St.  Paul  the  author,  380. 

Henderson’s  (’ottage  preacher,  670. 

Hoskin’s  visit  to  tlie  Great  Oasis;  the 
character  of  the  author,  180,  191, 
192;  present  state  of  Egypt,  192, 
193;  account  of  the  ruins  of  rhebes, 
193,  et  seq.;  account  of  a  dinner  at 
Risigat,  194,  et  seq. ;  travelling  in  the 
desert,  195,  et  seq.  ;  description  of 
the  Oasis,  196 ;  extracts,  197,  198. 

India,  British  support  of  idolatry  in, 
contrast  presented  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Roman  to  our  idolatrous  ancestors, 
with  our  own  in  the  esse  of  subjugated 
India,  254;  tribute  to  Dr.  Buchanan, 
ib. ;  to  Mr.  Poynder,  235  ;  history  of 
the  attempts  made  to  remove  the  stig¬ 
ma,  236,  et  seq,;  reason  of  the  apathy 
of  the  East  India  Company  under  the 
charge,  ib, ;  successful  result  of  Mr. 
P.’s  motion  in  1833,  2.38  ;  account  of 


the  ritii  of  Juggernaut,  &c.,  quoted 
from  the  Kisbop  of  Calcutta,  !240  ; 
extract  from  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Pounder,  242 — 246;  co-operation  of 
the  Governor  ‘  of  Madras  (Sir  F. 
Adam),  247  ;  enumeration  of  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  British  countenance  of  idol¬ 
atry,  ib,  et  uq, 

James’s  Christian  professor;  Kulogium 
on  the  author’s  former  publication, 
538  ;  object  of  the  present,  ib. ;  ex¬ 
tract,  539  ;  design  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,  ib,  et  seq. ;  mode  of  admission  to 
dissenting  churches,  540  ;  extract, 
541,  544. 

Jamaica  apprenticeship ;  note  to  the 
arti^e  on,  341 ;  letter  from  Sir  G. 
Grey,  342,  et  seq, 

Jarrold  on  instinct ;  defence  of  the  science 
of  mind,  403,  et  seq.;  eitract,ib.;  ex¬ 
tract,  405  ;  extract,  ib. ;  extract,  406  ; 
remarks  on  common  sense,  ib,  et  seq, ; 
extract,  407  ;  extract,  408  ;  testimony 
to  the  work,  ib. 

Judges  of  Israel,  119. 

Lane’s  Modern  Egyptians,  345 ;  see 
Egyptians. 

Martineau’s  (Miss  Harriet)  Americans, 
51 — 74  ;  obligations  of  the  Americans 
to  the  pilgrim  fathers,  51 ;  America 
may  be  considered  as  a  school  of  ex- 

,  perimeuts  in  the  science  of  politics, 
51,  .52;  mutual  relations  of  America 
and  England,  52  ;  the  national  pride 
of  the  Americans,  ib.;  mitigation  of 
the  charge,  ib. ;  (irnnd  on  this  subject, 
ib. ;  character  of  his  work,  53  ;  his¬ 
tory  and  character  of  JMiss  Martineau’s 
work,  54,  55 ;  admissions  of  Miss 
Martineau  as  to  the  political  condition 
of  America,  56  ;  comparative  value 
of  republicanism  and  a  limited  monar¬ 
chy,  illustrated  by  the  present  state  of 
America,  .56,  57  ;  corrupt  disposal  of 
patronage  there,  57  ;  q/'  official  corrup¬ 
tion  and  dishonesty t  57,  59  ;  violations 
of  law,  59,  60 ;  riot  at  Boston,  60 — 
62  ;  character  of  tl.e  American  news¬ 
paper  press,  62  —  64;  American  sla¬ 
very,  64 ;  Grund’s  partiality  and  un¬ 
fairness  on  this  subject,  65 — 67  ;  Miss 
Martineau*s  exposure  of  the  system,  67, 
68  ;  morals  of  slavery,  68,  69  ;  charac¬ 
ter  of  American  abolitionists,  69,  70  ; 
extract  upon  this  subject,  70  ;  state  of 
religion  in  America,  70,  71  ;  different 
reasonings  of  Grund  and  Martineau 
on  the  same  facts,  71,  72;  shallow 
views  of  the  latter  on  the  state  of 


religion,  72 — 74;  her  proposed 
dies,  75,  74. 

Mayo’s  philosophy  of  living,  74  ;  neg¬ 
lect  of  this  subject,  74 ;  works  on 
dietetics,  and  their  character,  74,  75  ; 
effect  of  morals  on  disease  and  na¬ 
tional  happiness,  ib. ;  national  health 
an  important  object  in  the  legislation 
of  the  ancients,  76  ;  author^s  remarks 
on  tliis,  and  attention  of  the  modern 
continental  nations  to  it,  and  works 
on  the  subject,  76  ;  Orkey’s  (of  Man¬ 
chester)  tables,  and  those  of  Mayo, 
77 ;  factory  system,  its  horrors,  77, 
78  ;  observations  of  Wing,  Gaskell,  and 
Gregg,  on  this  subject,  78,  79 ;  progress 
of  the  system,  remedies  attempted, 
duties  of  government,  6lc.,  79,  80; 
variety  of  temperaments,  81 — 83  ;  re¬ 
lations  of  the  mind  to  the  body,  &c., 
83 ;  tlie  author’s  view  of  dietetics 
judicious,  84 ;  his  opinion  of  tea  and 
coffee,  84 ;  their  component  princi- 
])les,  85  ;  his  observations  on  exer¬ 
cise,  ib. 

Menzel  on  German  literature  ;  No.  IV., 
religion  in  Germany,  217  ;  character 
of  this  part  of  Menzel’s  work,  217, 
et  seq.;  certain  errors  pointed  out,  ib. ; 
what  his  own  religious  views  are,  217, 
218  ;  the  influence  of  temperament  on 
religious  character,  219;  the  author’s 
lutitudinarianism,  and  remarks  on  it, 
220  ;  his  defence  of  religious  toleration, 
220,  et  seq, ;  of  the  genius  of  Catholic¬ 
ism,  221,  222  ;  the  fortunes  of  Catho¬ 
licism  in  Germany,  ib. ;  Menzel’s  ac¬ 
count  of  protestantism,  its  spirit,  its 
dependence  on  the  state,  and  its  pre¬ 
sent  condition,  223—226  ;  of  religious 
indifferentism ,  226,  et  seq. ;  the  causes 
of  German  rationalism,  227,  et  seq. ; 
Menzel’s  account  of  it,  228 — 231  ; 
German  philosophy,  413—455  ;  Men¬ 
zel’s  qualifications  for  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  it,  443  ;  ditficulties  of  the 
German  terminology,  ib. ;  speculative 
character  of  the  Gei'man  mind,  443,  et 
seq. ;  causes  w'hich  have  contributed 
to  it,  ib. ;  the  progress  of  German  phi¬ 
losophy,  445,  et  seq.  ;  Leibnitz,  447  ; 
Kant,  447 — 450;  Schelling,  451—453; 
summary  of  remainder  of  the  chapter, 
454;  polite  literature  of  Germany, 
524  ;  character  and  writings  of  KUrp- 
stock,  555,  et  seq.;  of  Lessing,  556 — 
562  ;  of  Herder,  562 — 566  ;  apology 
for  not  inserting  the  account  of  Schil¬ 
ler  and  Gothe,  668  ;  promised  in  the 
ensuing  year,  ib. 

Missionary  records.  West  Indies,  341. 
Monk  of  Cimi^s,  by  Mrs.  Sherwood ; 
defects  of  religious  novels,  545  ;  the 
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authoress’s  defence  of  church  e«Ub* 
lishments,  546  ;  extracts,  ib,,  550. 

Mudie’s  spring,  1 18  j  summer,  i6. ;  au« 
tumn,  669. 

Murray's  (Hon.  J.)  summer  in  the  Py- 
ren{‘e8,  95  ;  geographical  description 
of  the  Pyrenees,  95, 96  ;  climate,  96  ; 
character  of  the  work  of  Murray,  97  ; 
descent  into  Rousilton  described,  97,  98  ; 
mode  of  drinking  from  the  bottle  amongst 
the  Spaniards,  98,  99 ;  an  account  of 
the  republic  of  Andorre,  99 — 102 ; 
natural  curiosity  at  Mont  Perdu,  102 ; 
shepherds  of  the  Pyrenees,  102  ;  rew- 
contre  of  Barras  xcith  a  />«ar,  103  ; 
character  of  the  “  Sketches,"  104  ;  the 
people  of  the  Pyrenees,  106, 106  ;  names 
of  the  mountains,  106  ;  reflections  on 
thunderstorms,  107  ;  an  account  of  the 
curate  of  Gavarnie,  108. 

Noel’s  tour  through  Ireland  ;  character 
of  the  volume  and  its  author,  267 ; 
account  of  Maynooth  quoted,  ib.  et  seq.; 
state  of  that  seminary,  268 ;  defence  (f 
national  systems  of' education  quoted,  ib. 
et  seq, ;  refutation  of  the  argument  that 
all  knowledge  without  religion  is  j)er- 
nicious,  269 ;  the  apparent  necessity 
of  a  poor  law  for  Ireland,  270  ;  ques¬ 
tionable  experiment,  ib, ;  duty  of  the 
Irish  clergy,  271. 

Oxford';  state  of  the  university  of,  1 — 
27  ;  right  of  the  nation  to  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of,  1,2;  interest  of  the  dissen¬ 
ters  in  them,  2  ;  statement  of  the 
university  and  college  system,  3  ; 
meaning  of  the  term  university,  ib. ; 
convocation,  4  ;  chancellor,  5 ;  board 
of  heads  of  houses,  5,  6 ;  vice-chan¬ 
cellor  and  j)roctors,  6 ;  public  profes¬ 
sors,  6,  7  ;  public  preachers,  select 
preachers,  7,  8  ;  public  examiners,  8, 
9 ;  degrees,  9,  et  seq.  ;  university 
sciiolarships,  11;  public  libraries, 
their  shameful  nitmagement,  11,  et 
seq.;  printing  establishment,  12  ;  uni¬ 
versity  funds,  13;  university  oaths, 
13,  14;  interior  of  the  college  system, 
14  ;  halls  difierent  from  colleges,  14  ; 
celibacy  of  fellows,  14  ;  etfects  of  it, 
15, 16  ;  residence  of  the  fellows,  16  ; 
electors  of  fellows  and  scholars,  16, 
17;  qualihcations  of  candidates  for  fel¬ 
lowship,  17,  ef  seq. ;  college  revenues, 
18,  19  ;  capacity  of  the  college  build¬ 
ings,  19,  20;  college  patronage,  20; 
college  oaths,  20,  21  ;  college  officers, 
21,  et  seq. ;  mode  of  college  lecturing, 
23  ;  religious  instruction,  23  —  26  ; 
moral  discipline,  26,  27 ;  subject  of 
Oxford  continued,  121 ;  studies  of  the 


place,  ib. ;  length  of  time  occupied  in 
study,  ib,  et  seq.;  theological  education, 

1 22,  ft  seq.;  subjects  proposed  for  study 
to  under  graduates,  123,  et  seq, ;  Ox¬ 
ford  sciences.  124,  et  seq. ;  causes  of 
the  low  standard  of  the  degree,  125, 
et  seq. ,  debating  society,  129  ;  abuses 
at  Oxford,  and  thoughts  on  a  reforma¬ 
tion  of  them,  129,  ft  seq.;  primary' 
reform  respects  the  election  of  scholars 
and  fellows,  heads,  and  public  profes¬ 
sors,  133;  other  reforms,  133,  135; 
whether  such  reforms  are  practicable, 
137. 

Parley's,  Peter,  wonders  of  the  earth, 
670. 

Pay  lie's  lectures  on  div  ine  sovereignty , the 
atonement,  justification  and  regenera¬ 
tion,  41 ;  importance  of  the  volume, 
ib. ;  its  general  character,  ib. ;  analysis 
of  the  volume,  42,  ft  seq, ;  divine  sove¬ 
reignty,  42 ;  meaning  of  it,  42,  43 ; 
the  doctrine  of  election  explained  and 
vindicated,  43 — 45  ;  observations  on 
the  atonement  and  extent  of  it,  47, 
48  ;  justiflcution  explained,  48,  49  ; 
character  of  the  lectures  on  regenera¬ 
tion,  49,  50. 

Pyrenees,  travels  in,  95. 

Romanism,  Anglicanism,  and  Protest¬ 
antism,  559 ;  Newman's  explanatiim 
(f  the  Via  Media,  560  ;  the  search  for 
It  not  new,  561  ;  avowal  of  conflicting 
irpinions  in  the  church,  561,  562; 
points  of  agreement  with  that  of  llrnne, 
563  ;  Via  Media  the  way  to  Rome, 
564 ;  difficulty  of  finding  a  church 
according  to  Mr.  Newman,  ib. ;  his 
admission  of  the  superiority  of  Rome 
in  point  of  unity  and  certainty,  ib.; 
Sanderson  s  church  of  England  ident  'tfied 
with  the  seemid  beast,  quoted,  565,  666  ; 
pi)pish  nunie  of  viewing  existence  of  ' sects, 
566  ;  true  g»  nius  of  anglo-catholic 
theology,  567  ;  proofs  of  a  modified 
transubstantiation,  held  by  a  party  in 
the  church,  567,  568  ;  Mr.  Newman’s 
Catholicism  presented  long  before  by 
Alexander  Knox,  569;  thirty-nine  ar¬ 
ticles,  articles  of  religion,  not  of  faith- 
creed  alone  essential,  569 ;  the  liturgy 
preserves  the  body  of'  truth,  570  ;  church 
of  England  not  l*rotestant,  but  reformed 
Catholic,  quoted  from  Knox,  ih, ; 
only  wise  use  of  tradition,  571  ;  and 
of  formula;,  .572  ;  ex|>osure  of  autho¬ 
rity  of  Catholic  antiquity,  573,  ft  seq,; 
Mr.  Newman’s  portrait  of  tradition, 
575  ;  that  of  implicit  faith  in  authority, 
from  Griffith,  576;  authority  of  elder 
nonconformists  st  least  equal  to  that 
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of  ancient  fathers,  577  ;  catholicity  of 
independency,  ib, ;  Protestantism  and 
fiopery,  both  more  certain  than  angli- 
canisin,  578  ;  rital  principle  of  the 
reformation,  t6.  ;  benejitt  ascribed  to 
the  power  of  eicommunicatioUf  579. 

Rix’s  brief  records;  Independent  church 
of  Beale,  Suffolk,  118. 

Rosette  and  Miriam,  119. 

Robert’s,  Mary,  progress  of  creation, 
341. 

Saunders*  portniits  of  reformers,  669. 

Search’s  (John)  “  What  and  wlio  says 
it?”  Mr.  Binney’s  celebrated  sen¬ 
tence,  516  ;  abuse  with  which  he 
has  been  assailed  for  it,  ih,  et 
seq. ;  misrepresentations  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents,  517,  et  seq*;  churchmen  have 
said  the  same  thing  with  Mr.  Binney, 
519,  520 ;  extract  from  Mr.  Melvill’s 
sermons,  ib, ;  remarks  on  it,  ib,  et 
seq, ;  extracts  from  John  Searches  pam¬ 
phlet,  proving  his  main  point,  521 — 526 ; 
remarks  on  the  Christian  Observer 
and  British  Critic,  527,  528  ;  gross 
inconsistency  of  the  former  ]»roved, 
ib, ;  defence  of  Mr.  Binney,  .528,  529. 
Bcret  societies  of  the  middle  ages,  579  ; 
necessities  of  society  which  lead  to 
such  combinations,  579  ;  protection 
they  afforded  against  the  excesses  of 
feudal  de8|)Otism,  580  ;  illustrated  in 
Scott’s  Anne  of  Geierstein,  ib, ;  their 
constitution,  form  of  admission,  tribu¬ 
nals,  and  modes  of  proceeding  and 
punishment,  581  ;  chiefly  prevalent 
in  Westphalia,  581  ;  secured  for  in¬ 
dividuals,  what  burgher-guilds  ob¬ 
tained  for  communities,  582  ;  regarded 
the  emperor  as  their  head,  ib, ;  pos¬ 
sessed  power  of  life  and  death,  ib, ; 
their  oath  of  initiation,  583,  et  seq, ; 
duties  of  officers,  ib, ;  consequences  of 
breach  of  vow,  ib,  et  seq, ;  })laces 
of  meeting,  585,  et  seq, ;  offences 
cognizable  before  them,  586,  et  seq, ; 
mode  of  apprehension  and  summary 
nature  of  proceeding,  587  ;  aw'e  im¬ 
pressed  on  all  orders  of  society  by 
these  tribunals,  592,  et  seq, ;  emble¬ 
matical  character  of  their  forms,  595  ; 
sketch  of  the  rise  of  jurisprudence, 
596  ;  these  societies  intolerable  in  a 
better  order  of  society,  597  ;  compared 
with  Orange  Lodges,  ib. 

Sketches  in  the  Pyrenf'es,  95. 

Stovel’s  dreadful  requisition,  557. 

Stuart’s  antiquities  of  Athens,  455. 

Southey’s  |K>etical  works,  668. 

Summers’  (Samuel)  sermons,  164  ;  life 
and  character  of  the  author,  164,  et 
seq.  :  his  removal  to  Bristol,  163  ;  his 


preaching  described,  ib,  et  seq,;  ei- 
tracts,  168 — 171. 

Texas,  war  in  ;  power  of  promoting  the 
good  of  mankind  possessed  by  Great 
Britain,  416 ;  instances  of  its  exertion, 

417  ;  treaties  made  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  stipulating  for  the  abolition  of 
slave-trade  and  slavery,  ib, ;  that  with 
Mexico,  ib. ;  the  object  defeated  in  the 
case  of  one  of  her  provinces  (Texas), 
by  American  interference,  ib, ;  de¬ 
scription  and  extent  of  Texas,  ib. ; 
emigration  of  Americans  thither,  ib,  et 
seq, ;  introduction  of  slaves  by  them, 

418  ;  Mexico  too  weak  to  maintain  its 
laws,  ib, ;  attempts  frustrated  by  revo¬ 
lutions  in  the  capital,  419  ;  conduct  of 
Americans  with  regard  to  that  pro¬ 
vince,  ib. ;  pretence  of  a  claim  to 
Texas,  relinquished  on  the  cession  of 
the  Floridas,  ib.  ;  a  minister  sent  to 
Mexico  to  treat  for  the  ]>urchase  of 
Texas,  ib. ;  attempt  to  obtain  it  by 
mortgage,  420  ;  character  of  President 
Jackson,  ib,  et  seq.  ;  denounces  cor¬ 
ruption  before  his  election,  421 ;  flag¬ 
rantly  corrupt  means  of  rewarding  his 
party,  ib. ;  impudent  jesuitism,  ib.  ; 

note  on  Mrs.  E - ,  422  ;  Jackson 

a  slaveholder,  ib. ;  character  of  his 
agent  Poinsett,  423 ;  fraudulent  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Texas  landscrip,  ib, ;  eini. 
grants  to  Texas  encouraged  to  revolt, 
ib. ;  mode  of  cultivation  in  the  slave- 
states  exhausts  land,  424  ;  when  the 
labour  of  slaves  is  unprofitable,  they 
are  bred  to  answer  the  demand  else¬ 
where,  ib, ;  the  case  in  V^irgioia, 
Maryland,  South  and  North  Carolina, 
chief  sources  of  supply,  ib, ;  number 
sold  in  Virginia  during  one  year,  ib. ; 
Texas  furnishes  a  market,  428  ;  Jack- 
son  renounces  all  hope  of  obtaining  , 
Texas  by  treaty,  ib, ;  re-appearance 

of  Adam’s  relinquished  claims,  426 ; 
the  press  closed  against  the  cause  of 
justice  and  humanity,  ib. ;  Cos,  the 
Mexican  general,  captured  wdih  all 
his  force,  on  his  landing  to  subdue  an 
insurrection  in  Texas,  ib.  et  seq. ;  mu¬ 
nitions  of  war  sent  thither  from  the 
United  States,  427  ;  plans  openly  con¬ 
certed  and  executed,  though  against 
the  law,  ib. ;  Jackson  disposes  of  the 
governorship  of  the  province,  ib, ; 
Siinta  Anna  enters  Texas,  and  is  de¬ 
feated  and  made  prisoner,  428  ;  im¬ 
portation  of  slaves,  going  on  from 
Cuba,  Africa,  and  North  America,  ib. ; 
Congress  recognizes  the  independence 
of  Texas,  ib, ;  aspect  of  this  event  on 
the  peace  and  commerce  of  other 
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countries,  t6. ;  worse  in  its  effects  than 
the  partition  of  Poland,  ib. ;  domestic 
slave-trade  virtually  protected  by  the 
suppression  of  foreign,  430 ;  character 
of  iuhubiUiuts  of  slave  states  prepares 
them  for  aggression,  ih. ;  slavery  op¬ 
posed  to  commerce,  431 ;  to  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  white  men,  432  ;  to  that  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  earth’s  surface  intended  by 
Providence,  43S ;  territory  absorbed 
by  slavery,  ib. ;  rate  of  progress,  ib. 
et  seq, ;  demoralization  tlie  necessary 
consecjueuce,  439,  et  seq. ;  illustra¬ 
tions,  441,  et  seq.;  extracts  from  Chin¬ 
ning  *s  letter  on  Texas,  53l ;  perjury  of 
the  revolters  in  making  the  existence 
of  popery  their  plea,  ib.  et  seq. ;  ex¬ 
tract,  .i32,  637. 

Turnbull  on  various  diseases;  and  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  116; 
nature  of  the  study  of  medicine, 
ib. ;  erroneous  method  of  the  early 
ph3'^sicians ;  Dr.  'I'urnbuirs  inves¬ 
tigations  and  experiments,  115, 
116. 

Tytler's  Life  of  Henry  VIII.;  view  of 
the  state  of  affairs  at  his  accession, 
250 ;  his  education,  251  ;  notice  of 
scholars  who  flourished  at  that  time, 
ib.  et  seq. ;  characters  of  Erasmus  and 
Sir  Thomas  More,  252  ;  reasons  of  the 
failure  of  the  expectations  raised  upon 
Henry’s  accession,  discovered  in  the 
defects  and  vices  of  his  character, 
253  ;  his  domestic  jiolicy,  ib.  et.  uq  ; 
spoliation  of  the  church,  and  its  mo¬ 
tives,  254  ;  extract,  ib. ;  attempts  to 
levy  money  by  illegal  commissions, 
255 ;  causes  which  promoted  the 
ecclesiastical  revolutions,  256  ;  $i tract , 
ib.  ;  Henry  the  unworthy  and  un¬ 
conscious  instrument  of  good,  257 ; 
character  of  Anne  Boleyn,  ib. ;  un¬ 
founded  nature  of  Dr.  Einhard’s 
charge  ap^inst  her,  258  ;  n^'te  on  the 
date  of  her  marriage  with  the  king, 
ib.  ;  character  of  Catherine,  259 ; 
obstacles  to  lier  divorce,  ib.  ;  her 
speech  to  him,  260;  rise  of  Cromwell, 
ib.  ;  extract,  261  ;  catalogue  of 
Henry’s  victims,  262;  character  and 
rise  of  Cranmer,  261,  et  seq.  ;  extract, 
264,  et  srq.  ;  recommendation  of  the 
w(»rk,  267. 

Cniversity  education  ;  the  growing  con¬ 
sideration  of  airricula  of  study  a 
favourable  sign,  611  ;  uniformity  in 
these  neither  possible  nor  desirable, 
ib;  character  of  Mr.  Whewell,  612; 
his  idea  of  what  they  should  be,  ib.  ; 
teaching  of  two  kinds,  speculative 
and  practical,  i^. ;  hi»  definition  of 
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|)hilosopby,  i6* ;  teaching  divisible 
into  direct  and  indirect  ;  613 ;  in¬ 
ductive  habits  most  likely  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  practice  of  deduction, 
t6. ;  his  notion  of  the  advantages  of 
mathematics,  ib. ;  of  logic,  as  teach¬ 
ing  reasoning  by  rule,  mathematics  by 

Iiractice,  ib. ;  his  denial  that  the 
atter  render  the  mind  insensible  to 
reasonings  on  other  subjects,  ib.  ;  his 
opinion  of  the  clus>ics  as  means  of 
culture,  ib. ;  deprecatt  s  teaching  the 
mere  opinions  of  an  individual,  614  ; 
desires  to  stimulate  bv  a  lore  of  know¬ 
ledge,  rather  than  of  distinction,  i6. ; 
distrusts  the  efl'ect  of  examinations, 
ib. ;  professorial  lectures  of  limited 
benefit,  ib. ;  disapproves  the  **  free 
system,”  615  ;  views  college  punish¬ 
ments  as  tokens  of  disapprobation, 
lending  by  their  accumulation  to  the 
removal  of  their  object,  ib, ;  estimate 
of  his  system,  ih.et  seq. ;  Oxford  and 
Cumhriuge  confine  themselves  too 
much  to  educating  without  informing 
the  mind,  616;  superior  importance 
of  attending  to  the  contents  of  au¬ 
thors,  than  to  the  langiiiige  they  write 
in,  6l7  ;  one  chief  excellency  of 
those  called  classic,  that  they  were 
free  men,  and  ^poke  what  they 
thought,  ib. ;  impoitunce  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  recognized,  618  ; 
operate  most  heneficinlly  on  prose 
writers,  ib.  ;  prose,  not  |>oetry,  should 
be  made  the  occasion  of  exercising 
the  power  of  composing  in  them, 
ib.  ;  Mr.  Whewell’s  statement  of  the 
necessity  of  college  lectures  exag. 
gerated,  619  ;  to  what  extent  civilizu- 
tion  is  indebted  to  speculation,  ib. ; 
Mr.  H'.’j  sketch  of  the  prt>gress  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  injiuetice  ejerted  htf  the 
ancient  stud^  of  music,  621  ;  the  latter 
questioned,  ih.  ;  mental  progress  of 
nations,  dependent  on  their  freedom, 
622  ;  defence  of  German  universities, 
623  ;  notice  of  Dr.  Hoppus’s  scheme, 
ib.  ;  advantage  of  an  examination 
previous  to  admission  of  students, 
624 ;  excellence  of  any  scheme 
depends  on  its  adaptation  to  the  re¬ 
sult  contemplatml,  and  the  age  and 
position  of  the  pupils,  ib.  ;  schedule 
of  preparatory  qualifications  which 
should  be  required,  625  ;  advantage 
of  making  the  M.  A.  degree  purely 
one  of  honours,  626  ;  recommendation 
of  text  books,  ib. 

Williams’s  (.Tames,  an  apprenticed  la¬ 
bourer  in  .Tamaica)  narrative  of 
events  since  the  first  of  August,  1834, 
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86  ;  the  delusive  character  cf  thu 
Slavery  Abolition  act,  88,  87 ;  «- 
posure  of  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates 
under  that  act,  87,  88  :  the  horrors  of 
the  workhouse  system,  88, 89 ;  cruelty  tf 
the. system  to  mothers  and  their  infants 
exposed,  89,  90 ;  evils  of  Lord  Stan> 
ley’s  colonial  policy ;  his  policy  but 
too  faithfully  imitated  by  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  90,  21  ;  extract,  from  the 
Jamaica  Watchman  on  the  marquis 
of  Sligo’s  resignation,  91,  92;  duties 
of  the  people,  and  an  appeal  to  them, 
92,  93  ;  violation  of  the  compact  on 
the  part  of  the  slaveholders,  93,  94  ; 
note  on  the  conduct  of  the  slave¬ 
holders  in  the  Mauritius,  94. 

Wiseman’s,  Dr.  N.  lectures  on  Catho¬ 
licism,  485  ;  the  question  whether 
Romanism  be  on  the  increase  in 
Great  Britain,  discussed,  485 — 488  ; 
activity  of  the  Romanists,  488  ;  ana¬ 
lysis  of  the  work,  489,  et  seq.  ;  reve¬ 
rence  of'  Catholics  for  scripture,  491  ; 
remarks  on  this  passage,  492  ;  fun¬ 
damental  error  of  the  Romanists, 
492  ;  divisions  amongst  the  Roman¬ 
ists,  493 ;  lecture  on  the  pope’s 
supremacy,  493  ;  remarks  upon,  and 
confutation  of  it,  493-— 495  ;  penance, 
satisfaction,  purgatory,  indulgences, 
S95,  496 ;  extract,  496  ;  invocation 
of  saints,  ih, ;  transubstantiation,  ib.; 
confutation  of  Dr.  Wiseman’s  argu¬ 
ments  from  scripture  for  it,  496 — 
498 ;  Dr.  Wiseman’s  remarks  on 
Catholic  and  Protestant  missions 
examined,  498 — 502. 

Wood’s  translation  of  Hammer’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Assassins,  171  ;  the  au¬ 
thor’s  object  stated,  171  ;  little  value 
of  the  oriental  chroniclers,  ib.  et  seq. 
defects  of  Hammer’s  work,  172, 
et  seq.  ;  '\on  Hammer’s  just  account 
of  the  effects  of  the  union  of  the  spi¬ 
ritual  and  secular  powers  in  Chris¬ 
tianity,  175  ;  description  of  the  assas¬ 
sins,  as  a  community,  175,  et  seq.; 
account  of  the  sects  of  the  Ghullat, 
176,  177  ;  observations  on  it,  177,  et 
seq. ;  the  Persians  received  Moham¬ 


medanism  with  reluctance,  178 
account  of  Karmath,  179,  180  ;  ob¬ 
servations  on  it,  180,  181  ;  extracts, 
182—184. 

V 

Yarreil’s  BritiHi  Birds,  339. 

Yairell’s  British  Fishes.  Objects,  cha¬ 
racter,  and  effects  of  tlie  Bridgewater 
treatises,  598,  et  seq. ;  best  mode  of 
presenting  facts  on  which  natural 
theology  is  founded,  and  nature  of 
its  evidence,  599,  et  seq.;  manifes¬ 
tations  of  mind  in  bees,  the  elephant, 
hooded  crow,  partridge,  601,  602; 
Fishes  characterized,  602,  603  ;  true 
fishes  dehned,  604  ;  account  of  stickle¬ 
back,  ib.  ;  of  mackerel,  605  ;  idea  if 
migration  refuted,  ib.  ;  size  and  age 
of  the  pike,  607  ;  trout,  ib. ;  Walton’s 
Angler  quoted,  608;  manner  of  taking 

•  the  bait,  609  ;  accotint  of  turbot,  610. 

Young’s  lectures  on  intellectual  philo¬ 
sophy  ;  reasons  of  the  small  attention 
this  subject  has  received,  272  ;  cul¬ 
pable  neglect  of  the  universities,  273  ; 
its  designation,  metaphysics,  a  re¬ 
pellent,  ib. ;  defence  of  what  is  now 
meant  by  the  term,  ih. ;  antiquity 
objured  as  sole  authority,  274  ; 
Aristotle  rescued  from  reproach,  ih. ; 
disproof  of  the  notion  that  mental 
philosophy  deserves  neglect  because 
its  principles  are  uncertain,  276 ; 
real  consent  of  philosophers  proved 
in  the  instance  of  the  laws  of  me¬ 
mory,  ib.  et  seq. ;  character  of  Dr. 
Young,  277,  et  seq.;  of  his  lectures, 
278  ;  extract  from  the  preface,  279, 
et  seq.  ;  the  classification  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Brow’n,  rejected  by  Dr. 
Young,  280;  extract,  ib. ;  criticism 
on  the  rejection,  281  ;  distinction 
between  virtual  and  real  analysis 
of  mental  phenomena,  282  ;  extract, 
283;  defence  of  Dr.  Brown’s  no¬ 
menclature,  284,  et  seq.  ;  addition  to 
tlie  before  recognised  secondary 
laws  of  association,  285 ;  extension 
visible,  ih.  ;  extract,  ib.  et  seq. ;  en¬ 
comium  on  the  w’ork. 
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